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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

A TRIO OF POETS claim a brief word of notice at our hands 
at the present juncture — have indeed been making that claim for 
many wpeks, against an aggregation of hindrances reaching to the 
height of the impossible. Two of the collections are comparatively 
fresh from the press ; while the third, though some months issued, 
has never chanced to have that kindly word said of it in The 
Aldine, to which it and the genial author are alike entitled. The 
three poets are all, in their way, veterans in the field of American 
literature, their present contributions being all supplementary 
volumes — while in at least two of the instances, and probably in 
all three, the frost of ripening years on the heads of the authors, 
tells of that age at which the best production^ of the life-time 
should be garnered. The three volumes are alike in bearing 
pleasant titlfes ; and two of them — those owning the two elder 
origins, have the peculiarity of both expressing content in mind 
and something akin to leisure, on the part of the writers, while 
the third clings somewhat more closely to the skirts of romance, in 
the retention of that generic name which can never cease to be an 
object of interest in a' world whose cardinal business is believed to 
be love-making. Not to deal longer in generalities, the . three 
volumes under reference are " Lines in Pleasant Places," by B. P. 
Shillaber, bearing the author's own imprint- from his retreat at 
Chelsea; "Leisure-Day Rhymes," by John G. Saxe, from the 
press of James R. Osgood & Co., Boston ; and •' The Mountain 
of the Lovers," by Paul H. Hayne.from that of E. J. Hale & Son, 
New York. 

. Some years have elapsed since the genial Shillaber last made his 
appearance between covers ; and it is only truth to say that the 
world of readers can haije few more pleasant reminders of one who 
has been a favorite of old, but passed a trifle away from the active 
world of literature, than can be found supplied by his cheerful 
volume, of whichthe title so plainly tells that the.kindly aging face 
fronting it is;that of one who has made the very best of his ." lines " 
wherever cast, while uncomplaining and imdiscouraged humanity 
breathes from every stanza following. The book, has five divisions : 
"Occasional Pieces," " War Lyrics," "Friendly Personalities" 
(ah, how could any of the "personalities",' of "Old Roger" be 
other than "friendly?") "Miscellaneous," and," Unconsidered 
Trifles." A notably large proportion of the eighty poems forming 
the collection,- ai-e "occasional" in their character, in another 
sense .than that contemplated in the above grouping, the " rare 
Ben" of this day being a first favorite at the anniversary and the 
mildly festive gathering, and many ofhis " Rythmics " having had 
their origin in college commencements, local celebrations, (the 
gatherings of the "Sons of Portsmouth " somewhat . liberally 
honored). Masonic and Odd-Fellow ceremopies, etc., and all of 
that class of compositions being strikingly appropriate to those oc- 
casions, and informed. with afeeling of heartiness which lifts them 
above the ordinary level of the poem thus "done to order." To 
even better, advantage, however, the writer appears when under 
that inspiration described in common phrase as V having some- 
thing to say,"r whether the inciting cause be patriotism, friendship, 
or mere observation of current incident. . There is a whole, heart 
in "The Sixth at Baltimore," in " Grierson's Raid," etc. In. the 
•world of friendship, however, the whole-hearted poet finds his 
truest development; and amid many other tributes, that to his 
old friend and editorial associate. General Charles G. Halpine 
(" Myles O'Reilly ") may challenge wide comparison, not so much 
for grace of diction as earnest truth and regretful feeling. Love 
for old memories and old institutions is equally exhibited, in 
" Thanksgiving Time,"; " The Quilting," " The Old Apple-Bee," 
and many others of the miscellaneous poems ; and the man who 
could have written "The Pebble on the Shore" and "My 
Crutch," is equally armed against the ills of the world and the pain 
of the mortal body.in the very spirit of observing patience, with 
something far higher- to make the present content enduring in hope 
of abrighter future. Necessarily. limited in space for extract, we 
still can not give the first of these three volumes the go-by, without 
culling one of the most characteristic expressions, combining close 
observation with fine feeling, and adding to both the cheerful 
philosophy of long experience : , 

The Love of the Old. 

Much, much is written, and much is sung,' 
Of love that dwells youth's bowers among. 
When the eyes are bright and the cheeks aflame 
With a glow the tints of the rose might shame ; 
When the heart throbs quick with emotion warm, 
And theipulses answer to jjassion's storm ; 
But little is said in the stories told 
Of the tried and faithful love of the old. 

Age is the harvest season of love, - 
As earth-life niclts in the life above ; 
"The fruitage time, m spirit and truth. 
Of the seeds of love that are sown in youth : 
Some never spring in the stony ground. 
Some die ere the evening shades come round. 
But bright. a,nd fresh from congenial mould 
Grows the love that ripens to crown the old. 

Ah, many a trial this love hath known ; 
The fiercest suns have upon it shone, 
The rain'smad beat and the raging blast 
Have o'er its fortunes a life-time passed ; 
It has thriven the better when thus assailed. 
And ne'er from its hope and trust has failed — 
Ne'er in devotedness turned cold, 
But brighter glowed as the heart grew old. 

'Tis not a love to last for a day, 
A light to flash and vanish away, 
To rave with a sonnet arid melt in sighs. 
And live in selfish unsacrifice — 
To crave forever with tearful cheeks. 
And die in possession of what it seeks ; 
By pure and exalted trust controlled. 
Is the love that sanctifies the old. 

Then, gray-beards, heed not the mocking sneer 
From supercilious lips you hear ; 
Yours is the love that has stood the test. 
And gilds your years like a smile from the west — 
It sparkles and glows like the richest wine. 
And it bears the brand of the love divine ; — 
There's a glory more than the eye may behold. 
In the endless love that bides with the old. 



In Saxe's " Leisure-Day Rhymes," we have a collection of the 
later poems of that popular writer, not calculated, as we believe, 
to add to his reputation as one of the standard poets of America 
with a slightly satirical tendency — and yet certain to impart as 
much pleasure to the reader, and to teach as much true wisdom to 
the world, as could have been imparted or taught by a much more 
bulky volume derived from a different sphere of labor. A very 
material change is observable in the temperament and habit of 
thought of the author, since the time when the body of his earlier 
rhymes may be supposed to have had origin ; the punning pro- 
pensity, at one time givinghim the naine of the " American Hood," 
being held in close leash, if not kept entirely beyond view, and the 
whole jocular spirit, indeed, being markedly subordinated to a 
somewhat graver sentiment, with the aphoristic and the sententious 
notably prominent. Some of the poems now first collected, have 
already won popularity in the pages of current magazines, with 
the general verdict of being among the very best of the author's 
productions at any period of his popular career ; and among these 
may be especially named " Esse Quam Videri," of which the 
philosophy is only too little understood in the world — that we owe 
a certain respect to the spectators of the mind as well as those of 
the body, and need to cover up mental indecencies and deformities 
quite as carefully as those physical. This truth, however, cart be 
much better conveyed in a quotation of a few lines of the poem, 
worth reading, re-reading and contemplation : 

. . " And as we hide, for very shame. 

With garments cunning art doth lend. 
Whatever of our fleshly frame, 

Uridraped, would mortal eyes offend, 
* # # « 

So let our souls, which, all unclad. 

Though fair as sou's on earth may be, 
Were still a sight to make men sad. 

Unmeet for human eyes to see — 
In modest drapery conceal 
The faults 'twere' shameful to reveal." 

More playful in mood, though by no means returning to the 
favorite old method, is the " Charming Woman," which maga- 
zine readers will remember as lately within the pages of a leading 
periodical, and which to many fin old gray-beard brings back the 
far-olf echo of a song of other, days: 

) , " 'Hevet msxry 3i charming woman. 
If you are a sensible man I " 

In still another mood, equally acceptable, and displaying the true 
book-lore iand book-love of the student — almost of the book-worm 
— is another poem which we can not resist the temptation to copy 
entire : 

My Books. 

Ah I well I love these books of mine. 

That stand so trimly on their shelves. 
With here and there a broken line 

(Fat "quartos" jostling modest "twelves"), — 
A curious company,' I own ; 

The poorest ranking with their betters : 
In brief — a thing almost unknown, — 

A pure Demo'cracy of Letters. 

A motley gathering are they, — 

Some fairly worth their weight in gold ; 
Some just too good to throw away ; 

Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
- Yet well I love theni, one and all, — 

These friends so meek and unobtrusive, 
Who never fail to come at call, 

Nor (if I scold them) turn abusive. 

if I've a favorite here and there. 

Arid like a monarch pick and choose, 
I never meet an angry stare 

That this I take and that refitse. 
Np discords rise my soul to vex 

Among these peaceful book relations, 
Norenvious'strife of age orsex. 

To mar my quiet lucubrations. 

And they have still another merit. 

Which otherwhere one vainly seeks : 
Whate'er may be an author s spirit, . 

He neveriininvited speaks ; 
And should he prove a fool or clown, 

Unworth the precious time you're spending, 
How quickly you can " put him down,!' 

Or " shut him up,'' without offending 1 

Here — pleasing sight ! — the touchy brood ■ 

Of critics from dissension cease ; 
And — stranger still ! — no more at feud. 

Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
See I side by side, all free from strife 

(Save what the heavy page may smother). 
The gentle " Christians " who. in life. 

For conscience sake, had burned each other I 

I call them friends, these quiet books ; 

And well the title they may claim. 
Who always give me cheerful looks ; 
- (What living friend has done the same?) 
And for companionship, how few, . 

. As these, my cronies ever present. 
Of all the friends I ever khew, 

Have been so useful and so pleasant ? '• 

We should gladly, did space permit, supplement this with the 
whole of the admirable " John Howard Payne Ode," read by the 
author at the unveiling of the statue of the writer of " Home, 
Sweet Home," at Prospect Park, September, 1873, and of which 
the concluding lines have the concentrated admiration of the friend 
and art-lover, combined with the terse forcp of the epigram. That 
inexorable space, however, will only allow the insertion of a part — 
fortunately informed with the life of the whole : 

" Yet not in vain the spoken word, 
Nor vain the monument we raise : 
With quicker throbs our hearts are stirred 
( To catch the nobleness we praise. 



Columbia's sons — we share his fame : 

'Tis' for ourselves the bust we rear. 
That they who mark that graven name 
May know that name to us is dear — 
Dear as the hotne the exile sees — 
• The fairest spot beneath the sky, — 
Where first, upon a mother's knees. 
He slept, and where he yearns to die. 



Kind hearts and brave, with truth severe. 

He drew, unconscious, from his own ; 
Oh nature rare ! But pilgrims here 

Will dftenest say, in pensive tone. 
With reverent face and lifted hand : 

' 'Twas he, by Fortune forced to roam — 
Who, homeless in a foreign land. 

So sweetly sang the joys of home ! ' " 

But it is notable that Mr. Saxe, in a large proportion of this 
volume, devotes himself to a peculiar phase of human instruction, 
not much pursued at the present day, and which may lead, if he is 
not cautious, to his being eventually called the " American Gay," 
or "American Lafontaine," instead of the "Hood" of that ilk. 
Foraging alike for his material from the Arabic, the Persian, the 
German, the French and the Spanish, with no small proportion 
derived from his own consciousness, he has given us a variety of 
pleasant and instructive fables and allegories, charmingly versified, 
and forcible while entirely free from the coarseness of older models, 
— sufficient, one would think, in the reading, to hold the glass of 
shame to half the follies of a generation. Lessons can not well be 
taught, at once more effective and more pleasing, than " The Two 
.\ngels," "The Gold-Fingered Brahmin," "The Magic Ring," 
"The Grumbling Peasants," "Love and Care," "The Cadi's 
Stratagem," "The Five Knaves," etc., etc. Ifany lack of variety 
yet remained, it has certainly been supplied by some charming 
periphrastic translations from Scliiller, B^ranger, and others of 
the modern Continental classics, and a most valuable little group 
of hits at humanity, to end all, from the epigrammatic Latin of 
Martial. 

The third of our series is to be found, as already said, in an 
emanation from the South, as the first is from the East, and the 
second from the Middle (New York). In the poem which gives 
name to the volume, " The Mountain of the Lovers," Mr. Hayne 
has charmingly told, in eight-line stanzas,' one of those stories 
which never seem to grow old, of the omnipotence of love and the 
arrogant pride of blood, leading to a scene as cruel as the one and 
as sublime as the other. Let us not live too long for a lingering 
sense of, enjoyment in those old chronicles, in which the knight is 
strong and steadfast, even if the sire is hot of blood and fierce of 
temper ; and let us have them all told as well as this, albeit some 
of us may wish to live to see that day when the tragic element in 
relation shall have less hold upon humanity, and when the lover 
may be free to outrage old chronicles and even probability by 
living through the arduous struggle and triumphing instead of dying 
in the moment of hard-won victory. Following the poem already 
named, is one beairing the title of " The Vengeance of the Goddess 
Diana," which the author proclaims to be an amplification of one 
published by himself many years ago, in a miscellaneous volume, as 
"Avolio; a Legend of the Island of Cos." In the present in- 
stance the usual result of meddling with things once finished has 
liot followed — the elaborated poem is simply perfect, as to matter 
andj.manner, and one of the sweetest contemporary renderings of a 
favorite subject among poets deriving inspiration from the an- 
tique. Exquisite, indeed, is the tenderness of handling, by which 
a preliminary picture, that of the writhing monster, is made fearful 
without, being repulsive ; and very high is the order of talent 
necessary to lead up, as here, to the summit of bliss, from a very 
pit of loathsomeness, without one word lacking in propriety of 
place or diction. Sweeter far than either of those yet named, is 
" Frida and her Poet " — a song of immortal love so tenderly truth- 
ful and so gloriously responsive to the most frequent question of 
the loving heart, that it is difficult of reading by any who have 
ever loved and lo-st, without the eyes brimming with tears at the 
fearful loving question and response : . 

" Art thou the little Frida that I knew 
So long— ah, long ago? Thine eyes are blue. 
Deep blue like hers, and brimmed with tender dew,. 
Through which love's stariight smiles — art thou, in truth, 
The sweet, true-hearted Frida of my ybiith ? " 

# * ' # # ^ # 

— " Thou forevermore shall find in me 

The tender maid who walked the world with thee, 

Thy little Frida, loved so long ago." 

A dear lover of nature, in. all her varied aspects, is Paul H. 
Hayne; and of the remaining poems in this little volume, the 
majority fiaint one phase or another of close reading in the great 
book. Amid the pines; among the flowers, beside the lonely sea, 
always and everywhere he is of those who have right within the 
temple, and who minister there without sacrilege. We have only 
space remaining, pacing by the tempting philosophy of "A 
Thousand Years from Now," for a single selection, worth more 
than the simple reading — worth learning by heart and wearing as 
an amulet amid the moral as well as the physical turmoil of life : 

Thunder at Midnight. 

At midnight wakening, through my startled brain 
The sudden Jhunder crashed a chord of pain. 

I rose, and, awe-struck, hearkened ! overhead 
In one long, loud reverberant peal of dread; 

Ceaseless it rolled, till, as a sea of fire, 

Thg climax gained, must wave by wave retire ; • 

So, half-reluctant, up the heights of space 
The refluent thunder softened into grace ; 

Its deep, harsh menace changed to murmurs low 
As the lost South wind's muffled in the snow, 

Waning through whisperous echoes less and less. 
Till the last echo sleeps in gentleness. 

Thus 'minded am I of that Law of Old, 
Which down the slopes of awful Sinai rolled, 

Smote men with judgment terrors; yet, at last 

The lightning flame and mystic tumult passed, - 

Lapsed .down the ages, echoing less and less 
-.: ' r Jehovah's wrath, till, changed to tenderness, 

"The vengeful Law, which once man's faith sufficed, 
■ Melts into mercy on the heart of Christ I 
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